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Part I 

KK: Office of Harold Wilson, Administrative Viee President of California Polyteehnie State 
University, San Luis Obispo. Harold has been one of the longest involved and most widely 
involved persons in Cal Poly’s eorporate history or institutional history and it’s a real privilege to 
have him put on this tape his reeolleetions of the history of Cal Poly as he knew it, with emphasis 
in this instanee on the Voorhis Campus. I’ve asked him to start retraeing his eonneetions with 
Cal Poly and particularly his associations with the Voorhis Campus and its aequisition by the 
eollege and then to traee again his history from there on involving the Voorhis Campus. 

So, Harold, if you will take it over and fly. 

HW: Ken, you were right when you said that I have a longtime history with Cal Poly. It’s kind 
of hard for me to believe that, it’s been, well, 40 years next August that I had my first contact 
officially with Cal Poly. I graduated [University of California] Davis in the Spring of 1932 and 
was one of 12, at that time seleeted to lead to a teaeher training program whieh we ealled a eadet 
training program for voeational Ag teaehers. Part of that program was the first month of a ten 
month’s training program was to eome to Cal Poly at San Luis Obispo for an orientation and 
then the group of eadet, 12 eadets were divided into two, one half going out in a high sehool to 
experienee, the other half remaining at Cal Poly, for what is the equivalent of a semester beeause 
it was geared to the high sehool semester program at the time. My first, I went out as one of the 
seleeted to go out first and did my eadet work at Rippon, eame baek to Cal Poly then in February 
and stayed until June the 15‘*' at whieh time I aeeepted the position, a job, started the Ag 
Department at Exeelsior High Sehool. 

It’s interesting to note, I think that when I was here in the Spring of 1933, whieh was the first 
Poly Royal at San Luis Obispo and of eourse it’s interesting to note that The Poly Vue’s whieh 
was started when the Voorhis Campus beeame a part of Cal Poly followed the traditions and 
pretty mueh pattern of the Poly Royal which had been started in the San Luis Obispo eampus in 
1933. 

At that time I did my praetiee teaehing here and being voeationally, voeational agrieulturally 
oriented, I was real thrilled and pleased with the type of program that I saw being eondueted at 
Cal Poly, which was primarily for high school graduates but at that time was a non-degree 
program in faet only a two-year teehnieal program. But I thought at that time, boy if I ever had a 
ehanee to eome baek to Cal Poly I’d sure take it. And it was three years later, not quite three 
years later beeause I was at Exeelsior High School for only a little less than three years. I 
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remember I was over at the Los Alamos County Fair in September, would have been of 1936 and 
Mr. MePhee, Julian MePhee, president of Cal Poly and ehief of the Bureau of Agrieultural 
Edueation, who I barely knew and hardly realized that Mr. MePhee knew who Harold Wilson 
was. And he walked up beside me at the fair and put his arm around my shoulder and said, 
“Harold”, he said “have you ever thought about teaehing at Cal Poly?” I said, well, hardly and he 
says well, “would you like to?” And I said “I sure would”, and he said “well fine”, he says 
“we’re thinking about a position in Animal Husbandry up there, that we think is going to open up 
and you’ve been reeommended for the job, so don’t say anything about it this time eause we 
don’t know yet just what’s going to happen.” 

KK: Sounded normal 

HW: Sounded normal. So, I went baek to Norwalk, where I live, whieh is Exeelsior High School 
serves three towns at that time. Bellflower, Norwalk and Artesia. So, I told my wife about 
Julian’s visit with me, conversation with me, so we kept real quiet about it. Didn’t say anything 
to our friends that we’re even being considered about going back up San Euis Obispo. At 
Christmastime, our friends the Ees Waits, who’s the Ag teacher in Garden Grove had gone up to 
Turlock, and stopped back by our place at Norwalk on their way home, and they said “hey, what 
you guys, you holdin’ up on, what have you been holdin’ up on us for?” 

Well, we really didn’t know what they were talking about because see, four months had passed at 
that time and I heard nothing more from Cal Poly, so I figured well, the thing had fallen off the 
board and there is no job up there. So, it really kind of took me by surprise when Ees Wait said, 
“well, (I) hear you’re going to San Euis Obispo to teach at Cal Poly. You and Weir Eetters.” 

Weir Eetters was teaching then at Turlock but what proved to be the case but, so shortly after 
that, Mr. MePhee called me, talked with me and then he said that just as soon as I could get away 
from Excelsior High School and the job is at San Euis Obispo and they’d like to have me report 
as soon as possible and he called the principal Ralph Bernight at the high school. And Ralph was 
agreeable but that he’d like to have my replacement there to get used to the ropes before he’d let 
me go. 

So, Moses Eusk, (?) who was just starting his cadet teaching at Eos Banos High School had just 
reported to Eos Banos and was telephoned and said to get down there to Norwalk at Excelsior 
High School to take Wilson’s place because he was going up to teach at Cal Poly. Well, Moses 
was halfway mad when he reported to Excelsior. And I don’t blame the high school, Mr. 

Bernight and the high school board down there but they, they kept me around for until, it was 
April the first, before they felt that Moses Eusk was able to take over my job at Excelsior High 
School. 

So, I reported here at San Euis Obispo, April the fifth of 1936. So I put in a little more than 36 
years now at Cal Poly SEO and though I missed, I have to recognize that for about five of those 
years, I was with the Grad Agricultural Education during the war. World War II period from 
1940, until I went in charge of the Voorhis Campus in 1946.1 was a, oh different capacities but 
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mainly a regional supervisor and for most of those years I was located in a Los Angeles office. 
Which is in a state building in Los Angeles and covered the counties of Los Angeles, Ventura, 
Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo Counties. 

My job at Cal Poly was to teach Animal Husbandry and there was just two men of us in the 
department at that time. I worked under Bart Shepard, who was head of the department. And I 
was, at those times we doubled in brass, not only do we have a 24 hour teaching load, instead of 
the normal 12 hours and you expect to be in a college program. But you did a lot of other things, 
as you know, Ken, because you were here yourself back in the fifties and did a lot of the same 
kind of things. 

But Harold Davidson, Harold P. Davidson, the head of the Music Department here at San Luis 
Obispo, yet came at the same time that I did, or I beat him a little bit. He came in September 
1936. He and I were, had joint responsibility as advisors of the student body. And he was in 
charge of the music program and that type of thing, so we did lots of things other than do the 
disciplined teaching which was in our particular field. 

When World War II started and there was need for more manpower in the agricultural education 
program in high schools and the junior college, I was given the opportunity to head up the what 
was called the OSY program. It was a war production training program of Out of School Youth 
and Adult. And after that program was organized, we then divided up and headed, actually 
supervised, by the regular regional supervisors, the Bureau of Agricultural Education. Now 
remember back that I mentioned earlier that Mr. McPhee was not only president at Cal Poly but 
he was chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education for many years, up until the time that he 
became state director of Agricultural Vocational Education. 

So even though I officially changed hats, and worked for the Bureau of Agricultural Education, I 
was still working for Julian McPhee. And there was very little difference, between those of us 
that were working for the college and those that were working for the bureau because we were 
all, it was a single program but one objective of that was to improve and promote vocational 
agriculture and the vocational program at Cal Poly. So that was my first experience in that 
regard. 

KK: That’s exactly what we hoped you would use as a beginning, Harold. And now. I’d like to 
ask you to go ahead and give us your account of the method by which Voorhis came into the 
stewardship of Cal Poly. Prom anything I’ve ever been able to learn, you probably were closer at 
the actual incubation of that more than anybody else, or maybe I should say the conception of it. 
And will you take over again. 

HW: When I came back to San Euis Obispo from Excelsior High School, I didn’t know anything 
about the Voorhis School for Boys and I really didn’t, hadn’t known that there was such a school 
until Spring of 1938. Remember I had come in the Spring of 1936 to Cal Poly to teach Animal 
Husbandry. 
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KK: From right down there in that general area. 

HW: From right down that general area, but that was the Voorhis Sehool for Boys, of eourse at 
that time not a part of the publie sehool. They were primarily elementary sehool boys that the 
Voorhis Family was taking eare of at the Voorhis Sehool at that time. Anyway, there was a 
young man that started as a freshman here in Animal Husbandry, we eouldn’t eall it Animal 
Husbandry, it was Meat Animals at that time. Started as a freshman in Meat Animals at Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo, whose name was Fred Landon. 

Fred was a pretty deeent start of a student and he beeame interested in hogs. I might say that, that 
was one of my speeial responsibilities at the eampus, teaehing general Animal Husbandry 
eourses and specifieally in eharge of the Swine Unit. 

KK: You’ve always been noted for that, haven’t you? 

HW: I think maybe I made a mistake when I erawled out of the hog pen. In 1940, anyway, at a 
Poly Royal the following Spring, at that time and still follow the same practice, students prepare 
livestock, dairy, poultry and so forth and we have a show. And this Landon boy along with a 
partner that he had were, had a pen of hogs as a part of their project and were showing burros as I 
recall, and that was done on a Saturday morning. 

And when we finished the swine showing, Fred’s father, William Landon, who lived on a small 
citrus ranch just across the barranca from the Voorhis campus and was a personal friend of Uncle 
Charlie [Charles B. Voorhis] and Aunt Nell [Ella Voorhis] and the Voorhis family and he came 
up after we finished the livestock, swine judging program that morning and we visited a while. 

He asked me, he said “You know whether Cal Poly would be interested in a branch down in 
Southern California?” And we had talked in our faculty meetings, at that time the faculty, we 
only numbered about 25 people, so everybody was in a small classroom when we made plans, 
development plans all at the same time. So even as the second man on the Meat Animals 
Department, I was aware of some of the vision and the plans and the hopes of the college and of 
President McPhee and the administrative staff of the college at that time, so I was able to 
honestly say, “yes”, that Cal Poly had thought about this. And I thought would be willing to 
explore the possibility and opportunity but that I wasn’t really the person that should be 
discussing this to get the progress on it. 

So, we came back up, I said let’s go back up to the administration building of the campus from 
the Swine Unit and I ran into Ed Everett. Ed Everett at that time was the regional supervisor of 
all of the Agricultural Education Program, assistant to President McPhee in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education. 

I’ve known Ed, he’d been an instructor of mine over at Eresno State, so I introduced Mr. Eandon 
to Mr. Everett. And told him what Mr. Eandon had told me, asked if we would be interested in. 
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Cal Poly would be interested in establishing a program in Southern California and Mr. Landon 
had told me at that time, that Voorhis, Jerry Voorhis, had been elected to Congress. 

He’d been the headmaster at the Voorhis School and that the Voorhis family didn’t, were looking 
for another person or group or school or organization who might take over the operation of the 
Voorhis campus. But carry it along, somewhat along the same line, some of the same aspirations, 
and objectives which they had in mind, which was primarily to help students. 

I remember later on, as I became personally acquainted with Uncle Charlie, that he often said 
that, “We established the Voorhis School to help for boys who needed help, who needed 
assistance. He didn’t look upon them as wayward boys and they weren’t. They were boys for the 
most part who were orphans, or part orphans who needed a home.” That’s what they were trying 
to establish at the Voorhis family. 

Mr. Landon liked what he had noted his own son experiencing here during the preceding year at 
Cal Poly, the year of 1937-1938. So, he merely asked, kind of I suppose, idly, if Cal Poly would 
be interested in something like the Voorhis Campus. 

So anyway, we went in and met Mr. McPhee, Mr. Everett, Mr. Landon, myself and the meeting 
with Mr. McPhee was enthusiastic about it then. And it was the very next week thru Mr. Landon, 
an appointment was made with Uncle Charlie Voorhis, C.B. Voorhis. 

And Mr. McPhee went down to Los Angeles. I think he saw Mr. Voorhis at his home in 
Pasadena or perhaps out on the campus. As I wasn’t there and I can’t recall. But now remember, 
this was, this would have been in April or May, I can’t recall what the date was for Poly Royal 
that year. But it would have been April or May. And by negotiations were finished so that classes 
were starting at Cal Poly Voorhis Campus, San Dimas in the Pah of 1938. 

It was decided that the Agricultural Inspection program which had recently been established up 
in San Luis Obispo Campus with Weir Letters, a man that had come in to Cal Poly in ’36, the 
same year that I did, was heading the program. And that was a program which was training 
young men to go into jobs with the federal and state departments of agriculture in inspection 
types of work a plant in a plant field. So that whole department was moved, it was also decided 
that there should— 

KK: You mean there was none of it left at San Luis Obispo? 

HW: No, none of it left, the whole department moved at that time. 

KK: The whole department moved. 

HW: And then it was decided because of the type of agriculture on the Voorhis Campus. 
Remember there was about 168, 156 some odd acres, actually. 
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KK: You certainly remember that exactly. 

HW: r ve gone over every foot of it Ken. But it was primarily, citrus, some avoeados. The 
lemons and oranges, both Navel and Valeneias. But mostly Valeneias. And so we deeided that 
we would send down a faculty member who would be eonversant with the citrus fruits and then 
one with deciduous fruits. 

And then of course we have to have the English and the Math and the basie programs, regular 
supportive programs that had to go along with these specialty programs. So really it was decided 
that it would be the Ag Inspection and the Citrus and Deeiduous Fruits and Crops that would be 
particularly adapted to the Southern California area. 

So, there were certain number of faculty people who were selected from the campus at that time. 
Weir Fetters was selected to be the, to head up the program, Ed Court, who was teaching 
deciduous fruits, Stanton Gray, who was teaching deciduous fruits, were selected for them. 
Howard Hawkins, who was teaehing Poultry here and assistant to Dick Feech, but actually had 
taken work in eitrus and had come from Southern California and was really quite eompetent in 
the citrus area was selected to eome down. And Vern Meacham, was selected, Vern, although he 
was a dairy man, he and I had been teaching some of the Math here at that time. We had to teach 
more than one subjeet when you started back in those days. Vern in addition to teaehing Math 
was also a good Ag Mechanics man and was a coach. He’d been a basketball player at Davis 
when he was in school and liked athleties. 

So, it made a pretty good team of five people and there were two or three different instructors 
that were at the Voorhis Sehool who were retained to continue with the work. But these people 
had to close shop here and get down to Voorhis and get started for elasswork in the Fall of 1938. 
Things went along quite well I think as I reeall, there were around 120 students that were 
enrolled at the Voorhis Campus in the Fall 1938. It grew some, moderately, I think perhaps there 
werel75 students by the time World War II started, which would have been 1941. 

As soon as World War II started, of course the enrollments dropped off beeause it was the same 
kind of a program that San Fuis Obispo. High school graduates, young men who were military 
age, of eourse and they were taking two years of the work there. By that time, San Fuis Obispo 
had established a three-year teeh program. So, in some instances students will have to eomplete 
two years in the Voorhis Campus and then transfer to San Fuis Obispo to take some of the 
advanced courses in their field and some of the general supportive education courses at San Fuis 
Obispo. 

In 1942-43, sehool had to elose down. Close down as I reeall in June of ’43 and was elosed from 
’43 until ’46.1 remember this time I had eome from San Fuis Obispo and gone over to the 
Bureau of Agricultural education, was a regional supervisor with the Bureau of Agriculture in 
Fos Angeles, Ventura, Santa Barbara and San Fuis Obispo eounties. I resided in San Gabriel. 
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During these years, we were looking forward, contemplating, at what would happen at the end of 
World War II. And the opportunities, the need for the vocational-type of program that Cal Poly 
had was continually being evident, particularly the agricultural people and the engineering areas, 
industry areas of California were continually making requests of Cal Poly. “Why don’t you 
expand this type of program because you’re turning out a product that we want. There is no other 
school, college in California or elsewhere whose turning out a product like you folks are turning 
out. We’d like to have you have a branch in the Los Angeles area.” 

The same thing had been requested for Imperial Valley. We had a request for branches of Cal 
Poly in Northern California. President McPhee would come to Los Angeles frequently to work 
with me in terms of my regional supervisor work. B.R. Denby, Bob Denby was regional 
supervisor for the five Southern counties, south of Los Angeles County, at that time. So, the 
three of us meet often, and talked about what would, what was going to happen to Cal Poly after 
World War 11. And should the college have a branch other than at the home campus of San Luis 
Obispo. 

I was, having worked in the Los Angeles area for the years ’32 - ’36, ’33 - ‘36 at Excelsior High 
School and recognizing that you have to have volume, really, in order to attract the support that 
you need in a political situation, to get the funds to develop programs. I was continually on the 
side of getting a branch in Southern California and expand the offerings of college. 

So, I can remember yet, in February of 1946 and World War II’s ended and it was decided, that 
we would reopen, well it wasn’t decided. The question was still up for grabs as to whether or not 
we’d re-open the Voorhis Campus. 

Anyway, I had been a person to sort of have this suggestion, to urge that the campus be open and 
that even it’d be expanded. I just never believed, it just never occurred to me that Julian McPhee 
would put me in charge of running that campus. “But one day,” he said, “Harold,” he says, 
“you’ve been urging me to open this campus, he says you’d have to get down and run that 
campus now.” That was about February. 

Of course, he was the boss, he was president of Cal Poly, he was chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education. So, I submitted my resignation to Julian McPhee from the chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. I guess by that time, Julian had become state director of 
education, yes. State Director of Education at that time. 

KK: That’s right. 

HW: But anyway, I submitted my, Byron McMahon was chief of the bureau and I re-submitted 
by resignation to Byron officially, went to Julian. And then came back to Cal Poly 

KK: I think he was State Director of Vocational Education. 
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HW: Did I say State Director of Education? I’m sorry, he was State Director of Vocational 
Education. So, we set a budget, we figured that if we were able to start out in September ’46 with 
150 students, that would be, that’s what we projected to be our opening. So, we set up a budget 
for that number of people. 

These were GI’s coming back you know, for the most part, who had been looking around for 
schools to attend under the GI Bill. And just before anytime we had 250 students. So, we were 
able to supplement the budget by a little bit. The number of faculty people that we had with that 
150 budgeted were, six faculty members, a person in the office, a secretary, and a librarian and 
myself. So, you see it was a good student - teacher ratio. Even with a small number of people. 

KK: By the way, could you go ahead and give us the name of the secretary that you had there? 

HW: I can’t. 

KK: Is it Alice Jacobs? Or 

HW: No, No, I can’t think of the lady’s name. 

KK: r ve been trying to find her name. 

HW: Well, I’ll be able to find her name and give it to you a little later. Because I’ll tell you the 
person I’ll ask, will be Marie Williams, who, Mrs. Williams is a secretary here now at San Euis 
Obispo. Marie was the wife of one of the returning GI’s who was a student. And when this lady 
whose name we can’t think of at the moment, didn’t succeed, I hired two student wives and 
Marie Williams was one and a leading secretary that I had at that time. And Marie later—Jim 
became an Ag teacher and was the Ag teacher here at San Euis Obispo High and became a 
principal of the Junior High School here. And was killed in an automobile accident about a year 
and a half ago, but. I’ll find out from Marie. 

Anyway, this six pack lead that we had and the other stuff that I was telling you about, when we 
had 250, the department of finance, the legislative, the auditor’s office, not legislative analyst at 
that time, it was the legislative auditor. Were generous enough to provide us additional funds so 
that we could hire two more faculty members. One of those was only a part time faculty member. 
We hired, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. and Mrs. Rohrbach, were the two people at that time that we, I had 
hired. 

So, we started at Eall of 1946, with, we actually ended up with 263 fulltime students. All men, 
most of them GI’s. With a faculty of eight, and myself and the secretary. 

KK: Wow, what a family. 
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HW: It is interesting to note, I think at this time, and should recall, that remember I mentioned 
that Howard Hawkins, was one of the first five instructors that went down from San Luis Obispo. 
And during World War II, Howard stayed on since he was a citrus man and we had a lot of citrus 
and avocados. He and his family stayed on in the campus and was responsible and operated the 
campus during the World War II period. 

A student, who was there prior to the closing in ’43, by the name of Seldon Kempton, stayed on. 
And Seldon was the grounds man and farmer and the mechanic and everything. So, but before I 
came back and came on the campus and being in charge, actually in June of ’46. Howard had 
decided earlier that he was not going to stay in the teaching business. During the four years, had 
become interested in establishing a fertilizer business, so he decided to do full time, to that. 
Which is the reason that Julian McPhee had said to me, “now you got me into this you got to go 
out there and run that place, because Howard then decided that he couldn’t stay on.” So, I started 
and had kept Seldon Kempton and he was really the— 

KK: By the way, may I interrupt here? 

HW: Sure, you can. 

KK: Remember Howard Hawkins was elected mayor of Covina/La Verne? And now this last 
term he’s been re-elected mayor after that interval. 

HW: That’s what I heard. Also, you see he has experience in terms of getting water for the 
Voorhis Campus. He became very knowledgeable in the field of water and he’s on the board of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Water District board and has been for many years. 

KK: Very influential position and with that little apostrophic interlude there, please continue on. 

HW: When I came out there in June, during World War II, there were no funds to keep up the 
buildings, do the painting, even to maintain the lawns. They were all dried up, there were weeds 
clear up to the eaves. Many of the windows were broken. The light standards, those light 
standards are still the ones that are there on Voorhis Campus. They were broken, there were 
birds’ nests in them, it was a little, it was somewhat of a, it was a real challenge. I won’t say 
discouraging, but it was a real challenge to go out there in June and say, “By golly next 
September I have to have a faculty. I have to have this plant running and an operation to take 
care of.” At that time, we only thought of 150 students but as it turned out 263. 

But it was a real challenge. And the people that were willing to come and take on that job as 
faculty members, have a special thanks from me and from the students who were there at that 
time. I think it be interesting just to have me mention the names of the first faculty that I hired at 
that time. The first person that I knew I was going to have was. Dr. John Lamiman, who was 
teaching up at San Luis Obispo that time. Teaching Entomology in the Ag Inspection Program, 
with what little of it had been taught during the war years was taught at San Luis Obispo and 
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John Lamiman had been hired during that period to be the teaeher. So, John was to be transferred 
to the Voorhis Campus. As you know, he stayed there until he retired what, three or four years 
ago. 

KK: That’s right, and he’s now Professor Emeritus. And just before his retirement he was 
Marshall of the faeulty. 

HW: I remember that, I remember that. I like to go to graduation and wateh John lead the 
graduates down. The Voorhis Campus, there was a lot of John, in terms of making up that 
eampus. 

I think the seeond person I hired was a man by the name of Bryan Bundy. Who was an Ag 
teacher in the Los Angeles City Schools, that I’d been supervising while I was regional 
supervisor. Bryan had come from Idaho, was a particularly good man in crops and a broad 
agriculturalist with a practical experience. As well as having his college work completed. Was a 
good teacher. 

Third person was a man that flew down from Oregon State, was Jolly [Oliver A.] Batcheller. I 
heard of Jolly from Paul Daugherty. I don’t remember now where Paul had met Jolly, but he’d 
knew him. Knew that Jolly had been an officer in World War II. I think he came out a Captain 
and had gone back to Oregon State, at that time I don’t think the University was even added to 
the University of Corvallis to finish up his Master’s degree in Ornamental Horticulture. 

Jolly and his first wife Virginia, flew down from Oregon and Eileen and I met them at the 
airport. And went out to dinner together and came out to the college and Jolly was enthused 
about the program and so was Virginia and they decided to throw in their hat at Cal Poly. And 
Jolly’s still with us, I guess isn’t he at the Voorhis Campus? 

KK: Yes, he is. 

HW: Has done an awful lot. Jolly was quite a whistler, remember that? 

KK: Yeah, (laughs) 

HW: Jolly lived in a, first the house in the small place down at the end of the— 

KK: Oak Knoll, yeah. 

HW: Oak Knoll and then he moved into the house that the citrus instructor had been living in, 
Ashton’s. And I can remember yet, we’d get up in the morning and Jolly always got up early and 
by golly you’d hear that guy whistling all across that campus, 160 acres and he with that shrill 
whistle. 

Let’s see in terms of the instructors that were hired at that time, let’s review a minute. .John 
Lamiman, Bryan Bundy, Jolly Batchelor and then I persuaded an old friend of mine, who was a 
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Covina boy, graduated in Botany from Whittier College and had been the director of Athletics at 
Excelsior High School and the football coach when I was teaching at Excelsior. But he was 
really a good farmer. Had been reared on citrus ranches and on a citrus ranch in the Covina area, 
and with his background in Botany and his long experience in Southern California, I thought he 
would just make a top Citrus Production teacher and he did. 

But he took a leave from Excelsior High School and after two years, teaching at Excelsior, Bob 
thought that there were others who would be more qualified in the field of citrus that could teach 
the young men that were coming. So, he decided that he would go back to Excelsior, which he 
did, and he retired from Excelsior, just two or three years ago. 

KK: And what was his name? 

HW: Robert Ashton. Ashton’s an old family in the Covina area and property owners there. 

The English teaching was done and hired a man by the name of George Peavey. George was with 
us for about five years. Did a terrific job, was well-liked by the students, was a bachelor, who 
lived on campus. He lived in Smith, or what was the other dorm, that was on down beyond 
Smith? 

KK: Uncle Charlie [dormitory named in honor of Charles B. Voorhis]? 

HW: I guess it was Uncle Charlie. 

KK: Yes, that was down before the athletic field. 

HW: That’s right! George had an apartment in Uncle Charlie. And any of the people at that time, 
any faculty, or other staff members who lived in the dormitory also had to be the dorm 
supervisors. So, they were doubling it for us also. 

KK: That’s right, it’s Cal Poly. 

HW: I need to take a look at an old manual here. Eddie Appel, Ed was the deputy director, 
deputy commissioner of agriculture, or deputy ag commissioner of San Bernardino County and 
talked him into leaving his job to come with us. Mrs. [Eavinia] Penley was a librarian in the 
Pomona City Schools and persuaded Mrs. Penley to come. She was the librarian and I tell you, 
we all worked as a very close team. And we were all interested in one another’s work, 
supplementing and complimenting one another all the time. 

And then of course, right at the end of as the school year started and as we saw that we had 263 
students, we got the budget expanded, so we got two more people. I was able to hire, Pat 
Rohrbach, he got his Ph.D. Dr. Pat Rohrbach, he had been with the California Emit Growers in 
their surplus plant over to Ontario. And he was wanting to make a change, so we were fortunate 
to get Pat to come with us. Pat stayed with us for two years. Mrs. Rohrbach also was a teacher. 
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KK: What did he teach? 


HW: He was teaching Soils and some of the Entomology and the more scientific and technical 
courses in Citrus Production. He was a very capable man. In fact, he left us to head up a new 
program in Texas. Not Texas A & I, but down in the Rio Grande Valley. I can’t remember the 
name of that. But Pat was there and headed that program and was very successful. But five years 
ago, six years ago Pat had a heart attack and died as a result. But anyway, that’s that first year. 

KK: What about Mrs. Pat Rohrbach, did you hire her? What did she teach? 

HW: Yes, she taught Mathematics and she was a real expert teacher. Mrs. Rohrbach, now living 
up in Oregon. She’s working for the State Department of Education, State of Oregon. 

KK: How’d you keep track? 

HW: Christmas cards, you know (laughs). 

KK: Now let me ask you, just a question or two, here, may I? One: Out of these 263, how many 
lived on campus? 

HW: About 150 or 60, of these people lived on campus. Now remember, these were GI’s. Many 
of them were married, and we started a trailer village. I don’t know whether you remember that 
trailer village. 

KK: Yes, I do. it was behind— 

HW: Near the tennis courts and the swimming pool, that’s right. And I think we had room for 
about, I think we got up to about 20 trailers. In that area, were pretty close together. The students 
had to buy their own trailers and bring them in. I know it was just a nominal rental fee for space. 
Something like five or six dollars a month at that time, which furnished them water and I think 
we tied the electricity. So whatever electricity they had was in there too. 

Then there were some of the married students who lived in Covina or San Dimas, and some 
singles who were driving. We had some students who were driving all during the years that I 
was at Voorhis Campus which is in ’46 to ’50, from far down as Orange County. I remember 
there was one student that drove in every day from way over in Westwood. All through that Eos 
Angeles traffic and it was pretty heavy then, that was right at the beginning of smog days. And 
many students who lived at Riverside and some as far as San Bernardino. So, they were 
throughout the area at that time. 

And we gave, the program was at first, we started as a three-year technical program. With the 
fourth year, the degree was being offered then at San Euis Obispo. The fourth [year] supposedly 
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the students would transfer from the Voorhis Campus to San Luis Obispo to eomplete their 
fourth year. And many of those first, the students in the first three years, aetually had their 
Baehelor’s degrees from the San Luis Obispo eampus, so now the two eampuses are split. They 
have a ehoiee of belonging to either of the alumni assoeiations or both. And some of those aetive 
student leaders at that time belonged to both. And that’s swell. 

KK: Yes, indeed, that’s a unique situation there. How did you feed these people? 

HW: We had the present cafeteria that’s there and as you know the way the Voorhis Family, 
Uncle Charlie and Jerry, had fixed it to begin with, they had the residence halls and the 
youngsters living in those residence halls would come together to the dining room. And there 
were about five small dining rooms. 

But when Cal Poly took over the Voorhis Campus in 1938, it was decided that we’d have to have 
more of a mass feeding operation, so the partitions of the dining rooms were taken out at that 
time. So that it became a cafeteria operation rather than a table serving situation as it had been 
with the Voorhis family had with the younger, young men, young children, actually, that were 
there at that time. 

KK: Can you remember who your first cook was? 

HW: Mrs. Ross, was there, our first cook. And she was a real good cook and she was not only 
the cook, but she was the cafeteria manager also. She had a, Mrs. Ross’ husband was a cripple 
with arthritis, and they lived in the, right there, on the apartment, next to the kitchen by the 
dining hall. That was a full-time job. I’ll tell you that. 

KK: {laughter) Night and Day. 

HW: We didn’t have, see at the time that the campus closed down in 1943, most of the movable 
equipment was moved from the Voorhis Campus up to San Luis Obispo. Not only for 
safekeeping, but also for some use, because, you remember, Ken, you weren’t here at that time 
but the history, that we had naval pre-flight training program at San Luis Obispo. 

KK: Yah, I remember. 

HW: And there was need for any type of thing that and we can have at that time, in terms of 
feeding and housing operations. So, we had to take things where we could and that list is still 
available, is in a file down at the Kellogg Campus, I’m sure at the present time. Because we 
safeguarded that. Mr. McPhee made sure that every item was itemized that was taken up and 
they were all accounted for and brought back at the time that I took over in 1946, or otherwise 
surveyed off. Of course, all of that became State property, so there was no problem other than 
that it was needed there. 
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Anyway, this was the end of World War II, and there was a lot of surplus property available. 

And those of metal army trays, we got by the hundreds and that’s what the students, we used to 
serve on in the eafeteria at that time. We also got surplus stoves and everything else for the 
kitehen. So, if it hadn’t been for war surplus property, we’d have quite a time of opening up. 
Many of our desks and tables, we got beds, we got blankets, sheets. All of the things you eould 
think of that will be surplus from an army operation, we were able to get. 

And I was not only in eharge of the unit, but also, then I was the major proeurement man of war 
surplus properties for both the San Luis Obispo and Voorhis Campuses at that time. So, I tell you 
the days were long. I was gonna. I’d started out, when I first went down to the Voorhis Campus 
or when I first went down to Los Angeles as a regional supervisor. I was gonna work out a 
doctorate degree at USC. 

KK: Yah. 

HW: And I had it all worked out with Professor Hall, Dr. Hall who was head of the Education 
Department of SC. But I got tied up with war production training programs and the regional 
supervisor work and then when I got out to Voorhis, I was working, well I’m not exaggerating 
when I say, it was working 16-hours a day. It was midnight. 

KK: I know you are. 

HW: It was a lot of fun though. Yah 

KK: Now, how did you handle your health problems there? Did you have any health service, of 
any kind? 

HW: Yes, we made a contract with the Meghan Clinic, in Covina. And it was a. I would like to 
have been able to have the service that our students had for the price they were getting it. I can’t 
remember the exact, Ken, I don’t think it was more than about five dollars a quarter. And it was 
full health service. 

Part II 

KK: This is side two of a cassette, which we began with Harold Wilson in his office at Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo. You’ll recall that he was retracing his connections with the college, and 
specifically or especially with the Voorhis Campus. And he had arrived at the point where he 
was just beginning to tell us about the start of Collegiate Athletics at Voorhis. Harold, will you 
take over again. 

HW: Bob Ashton, remember, who was our citrus man but formerly football coach at Excelsior 
High School and played football himself at Covina High School and Whittier College, was 
helpful in advising and helping shape up the athletic program. In fact. Bob Ashton was 
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acquainted with Bob Stull, and introduced Bob Stull to me and as a result Bob Stull came on the 
staff there as a Director of our Athletic Program. Bob whenever it was, 1947-48, that Bob Stull 
came. 

I might mention some other old-timers who came to the Voorhis Campus in 1946-47, Howard 
Boltz, in the OH [Ornamental Horticulture] Department, Quinn Conard, I think Quinn came the 
second year to head up the Ag MStechanics program. Harold Lint, and a friend of Harold Lint’s, 
David Dunn. Then in the second year after Bob Stull had come, we hired a guy by the name of 
John Owens who had been a farmer, football player at Saint Mary’s. Johnny then left our place, 
Voorhis campus, to head up the Athletic program down at Orange Junior College. Orange Coast 
Junior College. 

Keith Weeks, came in to head the Music Department. Harry Welch came in to be an assistant in 
the Soils Program and Citrus Program. Henry House came in about that time to be my assistant. I 
was able to get Henry to come up from Imperial Valley and then he was Mr. McPhee’s assistant. 
So, Henry was switching back and forth from the Voorhis Campus to San Luis Obispo at that 
time. And there were many others. 

KK: Now Dean of Students. 

HW: Now, Dean of Students at the Kellogg Campus. All these folks put a lot of effort and work 
at Cal Poly and making the Voorhis Campus go. I think I should mention, Ken, that we started 
with 263, expected 150, but before I got into there in 1950, we had 460 some odd students. And I 
don’t know how we got them all packed in. Of course, we got some surplus wooden building 
from war production training sources. 

KK: Dallas huts. 

HW: The Dallas huts were down on Oak Knoll. We had another name for that point down there 
which I shall not mention here, (laughter) 

KK: (laughter) I knew it as West Point. 

HW: Yah, it was West Point. Remember we got, brought in the, move in buildings from way 
down in Orange County. Up on to the hill and had to cut out some of the orange trees in order to 
make room for it. And those became some of the classrooms and offices. 

KK: That was the H Building, was it? 

HW: The H Building, correct. 

KK: Now, when did that hill come in? Did that come in during your time? 
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HW: Yes, that hill came in, first of all, we had a trailer village here in San Luis Obispo. 

KK: Yah. 

HW: And that’s where Paul Spencer first became acquainted with Cal Poly. Paul was a 
contractor in the post-World War II period. Paul got the contract to level, prepare the site and 
erect the trailers and the temporary war surplus buildings that we got at the San Luis Obispo 
campus. 

KK: Is that what you called the Silver City? 

HW: Yes, Silver City. 

KK: Because they were all painted silver. 

HW: That’s right. And right up here now, where the brick dormitory, residence halls is now 
stand is where those were. Then there was that ‘bill’ (?), which was down by the present baseball 
field. 

Well, anyway we were trying within a year after I was at the Voorhis Campus to acquire surplus 
housing. Both married and single student housing for the Voorhis Campus because the demand 
was so great and the enrollment was going so much and with the isolation of the Voorhis 
Campus, it was highly desirable to have living accommodations on campus for both single and 
married students. And there was room enough for trailer size and the students weren’t able to 
afford and bring trailers, those that were the married students. So, we were looking for surplus 
property and we worked through the Los Angeles County Housing Authority, which was really 
to procure. They had money, which was supported by the county and war surplus sources. So, we 
were able to acquire the surplus housing through the Los Angeles County Housing Authority. 
Except for the buildings which we got up at that bill, we had applied for those, we became 
eligible and applied for those ourselves and were able to get some money out of state funds to 
pay our share of the matching funds which the federal government require. 

And we were allocated that first group of 42 married student units and two buildings which 
housed about 50 single students. And those buildings were shipped down in packages from Port 
Orchard, Washington. And they stood out on the athletic field. We had to use the athletic field 
for the storage space and I thought we would never get the contract to for site preparation and the 
erection to those buildings. But finally, we got the money and Paul Spencer again, was the low 
bidder for that. 

That’s where Paul became acquainted with the Voorhis Campus. He liked us so well out there 
and was so enthused with it. He was living at that time, Paul and his family were living in San 
Marino. But he liked San Dimas so well and that area, that he says, “I’m gonna find a place to 
live here. Whose place should he buy?” But, Mr. Landon—remember, when I first started this 
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story, I was telling about Fred Landon, a student from down San Dimas campus, whose home 
was right across the barranca. And Mr. Landon and his wife were getting older at that time, his 
family was grown, so Paul Spencer, Paul and Fay bought the Landon property. And redid the 
house and is still standing, which they are still living in at the present time. That is how Paul 
became our neighbor. Later on. I’m sure there’s going to be more story to this whole thing in 
which Paul played a part in helping us acquire the Kellogg Ranch. In fact, but that’s another 
story which we will not get into at this time. 

But I do want to add another thing that in 1949 and ‘50, the state colleges were starting to grow 
in the post-World War II period, and there was a new title, a new position established in all the 
state colleges, that of Executive Dean and this time I was the Dean of the Voorhis Campus and 
two years before, no, the year before, Tom McGrath had been hired. Tom was Dean of Students 
at Mt. SAC [Mt. San Antonio College] and I was able to hire Tom to come in as our Dean of 
Students at the Voorhis Campus. 

I can’t remember whether it was that same year or the year before that I talked to J. Cordner- 
Gibson, to leaving as director of [the] Ag department at Whittier High School. He’d come back 
from World War II, to come in as my assistant in the administrative area, because with the 460 
students, the job was getting to much for one person. Particularly when he was getting as deluged 
as much as I was. 

Well, anyway getting back to the establishment of this Executive Dean job, Mr. McPhee offered 
me the position of Executive Dean and my response. And in September of 1950,1 moved back 
up again to San Euis Obispo as Executive Dean and up until the time that the two campuses were 
split. Each became independent campuses, the Kellogg-Voorhis as one and the San Euis Obispo 
as a separate one. 

My responsibilities were back and forth in between each, even though I continued to reside in 
San Euis Obispo for most of that time. I did return to Pomona, Bob [Robert] Kennedy and I went 
down, as you remember in 1961. Bob stayed for a little over two years as I recall, and I stayed 
for two years. Resided on that campus, well, I didn’t reside on campus, I resided in an apartment 
in Pomona at that time. 

Anyway, when I came up as Executive Dean in September 1950, then J. Cordner-Gibson, took 
my job and remained dean of the Voorhis—Kellogg-Voorhis Campuses until 1956 or ‘57, when 
he came up to be Dean of Ag Education. And Gib is now the Dean of Agriculture at the San Euis 
Obispo Campus. 

KK: Gib, the bridge of the removal of the student body from San Dimas over to Kellogg. 

HW: Yes, that’s another story in itself and really is connected more with the development of the 
Kellogg Campus. But as I mentioned we started with Uncle Charlie [Charles B. Voorhis], the 
place was built for 150 students, that is a permanent building, or less than 150, about 75. Then 
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prior to the time that eollege was elosed due to World War II, no buildings have been added by 
the state during that five-year period. Using the same buildings, we’ve grown to approximately 
150 students, then when we reopened in 1946 at 260 and grew to where by the time they moved 
over to where the Kellogg Campus in 1956, there were over 500 students on the Voorhis 
Campus. Of eourse, we were able to expand that enrollment, take eare of it, beeause of the 
temporary wooden buildings that we’ve got in from war surplus sourees, but it was eramped and 
too erowded. So, and the isolation of the Voorhis Campus was sueh and there wasn’t the 
opportunity for expansion. We needed more room beeause we ean see— 

KK: In some of the eross referenee, I heard some of the boys ealled it ‘The Roek’. 

HW: They might have, they didn’t say that to me. I thought it was ‘Paradise’. 

KK: I do too. 

HW: You do too, Ken? Having lived there. But of eourse, that was before the first of smog got 
there. I ean remember from ’46 - ’50, to see the first swirls of smog eoming up those barraneas. 
And there was very little smog then. None in Covina, a little bit in El Monte. So, you ean see, 
that I’ve seen that smog develop in Southern California first-hand. In faet, when I went to 
Exeelsior High Sehool, I can look at the mountain and see Mt. Baldy plainly most every day of 
the year. 

KK: And a person with an agricultural background, would be particularly pained by that 
development. 

HW: Yeah, I hated to see that. But you can’t stop development expansion. Anyway, we had to 
get more space for, if. Cal Poly was going to continue and grow and expand and serve the need 
in Southern California area. That’s when we started looking for additional property, or other 
property. We looked at adjacent property, we were not able to acquire that which was adjacent to 
the Voorhis Campus. Eooked at several other sites and finally the Kellogg Ranch became 
available in ‘48 ’49. That was one of the things I was working so diligently on that needed 
assistance in administration and that was when I was able to get J. Cordner-Gibson to come over 
at that time. Well, that’s a—any other questions that you may have, there’s all kinds of things of 
course, that can be told, Ken. I know I’ve missed out many. 

KK: Alright, let’s get into a little bit of nostalgia. Your family was pretty well-reared there, is it 
not? You have two sons? 

HW: Yes. When you say family, of course, I went back to my brothers and sisters and I’m a 
product of the San Joaquin Valley. 

KK: Yes, you are. 
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HW: Fresno and Kings Counties. But yes, when I left San Gabriel, where I was residing, in 
1946, we hadn’t moved on to the eampus. We moved on to the house where you and Isabel have 
been living, for how many years? 

KK: Building 16. 

HW: It was the residence up on the top of the hill. And the reason that I selected that, one of the 
main reason I selected that particular one, because there was a barn adjacent to it. And my oldest 
boy, Lyn, started at San Dimas Grammar School in the seventh grade and Bruce, the youngest 
boy was in third grade, when they went out to San Dimas. And I had three horses, we were able 
to ride down on that, that was all range land of course, that 1400 acres. Right out back of our 
house. 

KK: The Old Phillips Ranch. 

HW: The Old Phillips Ranch. And the gate, was so all I had to do was to open it and ride out, 
and had permission to ride out on that range and it made a wonderful spot for the boys and 
ourselves. 

KK: Yup. As I recall, the students themselves, under Jolly [Batcheller] and some of the others, 
made a number of improvements there. Up there in Building 161 think, they built a patio and a 
barbecue. 

HW: Well, that was my wife’s project. She was the architect on that. 

KK: Well, that was pretty entertaining, you did. 

HW: Yes, at that time of course, we did the entertaining. Every Poly Vue, Eileen and I, my wife 
Eileen, put on the spread, at our own expense too, by the way. 

KK: I highly recall, and I ran across and other people commented it too. 

HW: That was fun. 

KK: That was part of the dedication to Cal Poly. 

HW: Of course, then, that was when we started the pit barbecue as you remember as a part of 
Poly Vue. 

KK: We had to stop using those because of the fire alarms. 

HW: Is that so? 
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KK: That’s right. We hadn’t used those pit barbeeue, down there behind Sunset [dormitory], 

HW: My God. Those were all brieked-up. And I ean remember, Henry House was, Henry House 
and John Lamiman were the master planners of those pits. You know they were all bricked-up 
and we would, I can’t, how many hundreds of pounds of meat. I think we were cooking around 
fifteen hundred pounds of meat. Five hundred pounds of meat in each pit. 

KK: San Dimas Chamber of Commerce brought it to you and come over there. And utilized it, I 
guess they used it annually for membership, barbecue or something. And the County Fire 
Department would not give them a permit because it was right close to that canyon. 

HW: Yah, that’s true. And remember, they had that big fire. I was gone by that time they had 
that big lire. 

KK: Oh, you were, and after that. 

HW: Oh, we had some fires. But they didn’t get far, just to the edge of the brink of our property 
line coming up. 

KK: Fires, or otherwise, what was the greatest emergency you ever had that you can recall. 

HW: It was nothing disastrous. The biggest ones were the waterpipes breaking. Laughter 
KK: Clear back then? 

HW: Oh, yes. I tell you. 

KK: By golly! I thought we’re just in here in a jazz. 

HW: What is it now, the Baptist, now that are using it? 

KK: Yes, the Baptist. 

HW: I don’t think they’ll have any trouble with immersion. Laughter 
KK: That’s a good line. Also, gas. 

HW: Well, we had gas go out. See, we were bringing the gas and the water both end from way 
over Lone Pine and across the barranca. It was quite an engineering feat, actually, to keep those 
facilities. Old Seldon Kempton, he was a master at it. I tell you without much money how he 
kept our utilities going, is a marvel to me. 

KK: He was one of the most dependable people I ever found. And he never left me in a lurch. 
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HW: No, never did. 


KK: Just to give you a little ehill, and I’ll say this, that when we started taking those trailers out, 
of what we called, “Trailer-ville” over there, what we didn’t call “The Island” 

HW: Yup, uh huh. 

KK: We found out that somebody had tied a wire from one of the trailers over to the netting 
around the tennis courts, so that if somebody had pulled the switch, it would have made all that 
netting live. 

HW: Oh boy! 

KK: Isn’t that something? That really would have been. 

HW: Yah, it sure would. 

KK: But they caught it and nothing happened. 

HW: Oh Ken, that was a beautiful campus and a beautiful lay out, and particularly when there 
were used to be more rain and before the smog and those oak trees were beautiful enough. 

KK: And you’ll be pleased to know that they’re coming back. They are. 

HW: r m so happy to hear that. 

KK: And you can definitely see it. For some reason, now that the water table has risen and cycle 
events like this, like the twig girdlers. 

HW: You see those darn twig girdlers, the reason they were able to get along so well was that it 
was so dry. And ordinarily it’s a two-year span, as I understand them in their life cycle. And 
when they’re in larva stage, and they’re under the bark if it’s a wet year, they get drowned. 

KK: Huh 

HW: But during these dry spells that we’ve been having, they were able to hatch and go on and 
breed. 

KK: Now some of them are gone, but the others are really coming back. 

HW: That’s good. 
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KK: Remember those giant oaks out in front of Oak Knoll and Sunset and they’re just beautiful. 
HW: Yah. Well, good. 

KK: So, you’ll be happy to know that. 

HW: Well, it’s been nice visiting on this. 

KK: It’s been great, important visiting with you on this and thank you very much, Harold. 

HW: Okay 
End of interview 
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